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Research,  Bureau  of   Biological   Survey 


There  are  two  species  of  peafowl,  the  Indian  and  the  Javan,  but 
only  the  Indian  peafowl  has  been  domesticated,  and  that  not  very 
thoroughly.1  Peafowl  are  now  kept  almost  entirely  for  ornament. 
They  once  had  some  importance  as  food  for  man,  but  they  have  been 
little  used  for  this  purpose  since  the  turkey  became  common  in 
domestication. 

COMMON,  OR  INDIAN,  PEAFOWL 

(Pavo  oristatus) 

Brief  description. — Male:  A  tall,  spatulate  crest,  facial  skin  whitish ;  head  and 
neck  metallic  green,  back  bronze,  upper  tail  coverts  forming  an  enormously 
lengthened  train,  green  with  numerous  large  ocelli,  each  ringed  with  blue 
and  bronze ;  ventral  plumage  purplish  blue ;  closed  wings  and  thigh  buff,  the 
former  mottled  with  black ;  flight  feathers  and  tail  cinnamon  brown.  Female : 
Head  chestnut;  mantle  green,  back  brown  indistinctly  mottled  with  buff;  wing 
coverts  coarsely  mottled  with  buff  and  black ;  throat  and  fore  neck  white ;  breast 
brownish  black,  fringed  with  greenish ;  underparts  buff.2 

RANGE 

The  native  home  of  the  common  or  Indian  peafowl  is  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Assam.  The  bird  has  been  transported,  however,  to  all 
but  the  coldest  countries,  and  is  said  to  have  been  naturalized  in  the 
Andaman  Islands  (Bay  of  Bengal),  St.  Helena,  and  Hungary. 

HISTORY 

The  peafowl  is  held  sacred  in  parts  of  its  original  home  countries, 
and  the  regular  feeding  of  wild  birds  at  temples  probably  was  one 
of  the  first  methods  of  domestication.  The  bird  was  early  imported 
into  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  was  bred  for  sale  during  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  if  not  earlier.  Its  culture  spread  grad- 
ually over  Europe  and  thence  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

HABITS  IN  RELATION   TO   DOMESTICATION 

Peafowl  are  impatient  of  confinement;  they  need  only  thick  shrub- 
bery or  other  ground  cover  for  their  nests,  and  trees  in  which  to 
roost.  They  are  hardy  and  survive  even  if  sometimes  covered  with 
snow  when  roosting.  If  owners  find  that  they  must  confine  them, 
large  grassy  runs  should  be  used.  As  a  roosting  place  a  tall  shed, 
open  to  the  side  with  the  most  favorable  exposure,  is  suitable.    Be- 

1  A  list  of  dealers  in  peafowl  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

2  Beebe,  W.     pheasants,  their  lives  and  homes,     v.  2,  p.  220.     New  York.     1926. 


cause  the  oirus  are  noisy,  especially  at  night,  the  roostiu  ■:  place 
should  be  at  some  distance  from  dwellings. 

Peafowl  are  not  much  inclined  to  stray.  Penning  and  feeding 
newly  acquired  birds  for  a  few  days  will  localize  them.  In  excep- 
tional cases  the  hen  may  be  kept  penned  until  the  cock  settles  down 
in  his  new  environment. 

Peahens  seldom  lay  during  their  first  year,  but  do  lay  a  few  eggs 
during  their  second  and  third  years,  gradually  increasing  the  num- 
ber until  the  full  complement  of  five  to  nine  eggs  a  year  is  reached. 
If  larger  numbers  are  found  in  a  nest,  layings  of  more  than  one 
bird  probably  are  present.  The  peahens  are  excellent  mothers  and 
take  assiduous  care  of  their  -low-growing  chicks,  which  are  not 
fully  grown  until  they  are  nearly  a  year  old. 

The  cocks  do  not  attain  full  plumage,  including  their  impressive 
trains,  before  their  third  year.  The  trains  are  molted  late  in  sum- 
mer and  are  not  fully  grown  again  before  the  end  of  winter.  The 
cocks  are  belligerent,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
worst-tempered  ones  or  take  special  measures  to  protect  smaller 
poultry.  If  the  male  peafowls  are  allowed  plenty  of  room  they  are 
likely  to  establish  favorite  spots  for  displaying  themselves,  and 
attachment  to  these  spots  tends  to  keep  them  apart  from  other  males 
with  which  they  might  fight. 

Peafowls  have  the  reputation  of  doing  mischief  in  gardens,  a 
point  to  be  considered  before  the  birds  are  acquired  and  a  tendency 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  actual  owner  of  a  flock. 

PROPAGATION 

Peafowl  are  polygamous,  and  four  or  five  hens  usually  are  al- 
lotted to  one  cock.  Intensive  production  methods  can  be  applied  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  if  her  eggs  are  taken  away  the  peahen  will  lay 
a  second  and  even  a  third  clutch.  The  eggs  can  be  incubated  arti- 
ficially or  under  hens  or  turkeys,  and  the  young  should  be  reared  by 
foster  parents,  preferably  by  the  turkey.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  from  28  to  30  day-. 

While  the  ordinary  course  is  to  allow  peahens  to  rear  their  young 
in  their  own  way.  and  some  authorities  state  that  confinement  is 
fatal,  others  urge  that  there  are  advantages  in  confining  the  peahen 
or  the  foster  mother  in  a  large  coop,  which  should  be  in  a  well- 
lighted  but  sheltered  place.  The  coop  should  have  a  wire  floor  of 
quarter-inch  mesh  hardware  cloth.  It  should  be  kept  on  grass  and 
moved  frequently. 

The  young  can  be  penned  with  the  mother  for  the  first  week  and 
then  given  their  freedom,  the  mother  being  kept  in  the  coop  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  according  to  weather  conditions.  A  critical  period 
for  the  young  extends  from  hatching  time  up  to  the  age  of  G  to  7 
weeks.  If  at  large  with  the  hen  during  this  time  they  may  be  killed 
by  fatigue  and  exposure  from  following  their  mother  either  in 
wet  grass  or  hot  sun.  When  their  crests  are  well  grown  it  is  safe 
to  allow  them  to  run  freely  with  their  parents. 


FOOD 

When  plenty  of  insects  are  available,  young  peafowls  on  free  range 
ied  little  extra  food.    They  may  be  given  a  mixture  of  chopped  let- 
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tuce,  hard-boiled  egg,  and  prepared  pheasant  meal.  If  natural  food 
is  scarce  or  if  the  birds  are  closely  confined  they  may  be  fed  as 
recommended  for  young  pheasants.3  They  soon  learn  to  eat  grain, 
however,  and  may  be  given  millet,  mixed  small  grains,  and  when 
grown,  scratch  feed  and  whole  grains  even  as  large  as  corn.  It  is 
advisable  to  feed  also  a  portion  of  chopped  green  stuff,  vegetables,  or 
roots,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  grit,  broken  oyster  shell,  and  water 
available. 

COLOR    VARIETIES 

There  are  two  color  varieties  of  Indian  peafowl — the  black-shoul- 
dered, black-winged,  or  japanned  peacock;  and  the  white.  In  the 
former  the  cock  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  by  having  a  more 
golden  back,  more  purplish  tail,  and  all  the  upper  wing  coverts  dark 
blue  instead  of  mottled  with  brown  and  white.  The  hen  is  creamy 
white,  deeply  tinged  with  dull  yellowish-brown  near  the  base  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  instead  of  greenish,  as  are  females  of  the  ordi- 
nary variety. 

Albinism  in  the  Indian  peafowl  may  be  partial  or  entire,  but  the 
entirely  white  form  is  the  one  most  sought.  In  it  the  markings  of 
the  typical  form  can  be  traced,  but  in  a  spectral  effect,  like  the  dap- 
pling that  can  be  seen  on  white  horses  in  some  lights.  White  pea- 
fowl need  plenty  of  room  and  clean  surroundings  to  prevent  dis- 
figuration of  their  easily  soiled  plumage. 

THE  GREEN,  OR  JAVAN,  PEAFOWL 

(Pavo  muticus) 

Brief  description. — Male:  A  tall,  narrow-vaned  crest;  facial  skin  blue  and 
yellow  ;  head  and  throat  green ;  neck  and  fore  part  of  body  above  and  below 
bronze,  with  blue  centers  showing  on  the  mantle;  back  green,  centered  with 
bronze  and  edged  with  blue ;  posterior  ventral  surface  dull  green  and  black ; 
smaller  wing  coverts  green,  larger  ones  and  primaries  chestnut ;  train  as  in 
Indian  Peacock.  Female:  Resembles  the  male,  except  that  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  plumage  lack  the  green  gloss  and  are  mottled  with  buff ;  no  elongated 
train.4 

The  natural  range  of  the  Green,  or  Javan  peafowl,  is  from  Burma 
to  Siam,  Cochin  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Java.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  warmer  countries  than  the  Indian  peafowl  and  is  neither 
so  hardy  nor  so  adaptable  to  semidomestication  as  that  species. 

The  Javan  peafowl  is  rare  in  captivity  and  must  have  winter 
shelter  in  which  the  temperature  is  kept  from  50°  to  65°  F.  Other- 
wise the  bird's  management  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
species.  The  Javan  bird  is  more  pugnacious  than  the  ordinary  pea- 
fowl and  is  said  to  be  dangerous  not  only  to  other  fowls  but  to 
children. 

3  McAtee,  W.  L.  propagation-  of  upland  game  birds.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Farmers'  Bui. 
1613,  pp.  40-43.      1930. 

*Beebe,  W.     Op.  cit.,  v.  2,  p.  251.      (See  footnote  2.) 
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